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COMPOSITION FOR RELIEF WORK. 



NEW materials for relief work for the. decoration of surfaces 
of walls, ceilings and furniture woods are being constantly 
announced. The field for invention is a promising one. 
The main quality required in addition to capacity to receive on 
surface without absorbing color is a hardness that will admit of 
sharp outlines, and yet not involve liability to fracture. The 
use of composition material is nothing new, and the legitimacy 
of its use, as applied to furniture, is shown by the still existing 
relief work on Florentine and Venetian furniture of medieval 
times to be seen in some of the European collections, which con- 
sisted of white chalk and parchment glue. These designs on 
coffers, stands, etc., were gilded, the gold being either burnished 
or indented to a slight depth with various figures. The Italians 



flowers and other ornamental enrichments are extensively made 
with a mixture of whiting, glue, water, oil and resin, the oil and 
resin being first melted separately, then added to the glue, when 
the mixture is poured into the whiting, which has been brought 
up by dough to a pasty consistence. The material is warmed to 
render it soft before being forced into boxwood molds shaped to 
the figures required. 

Ranking first as a composition material for relief work is 
papier-mache. Its lightness, as well as the sharpness with which 
it will take impressions, is decidedly in its favor. Much of the 
papier-mache 1 is made by boiling down and beating into a paste 
cuttings of paper ; this paste is mixed with size, then placed in 
a mold of metal or sulphur, and pressed by a counter mold at 
the back, reducing it to the thickness of a quarter of an inch. 
Another method is to glue sheets of paper together and force 
them into a metal mold. 
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in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries applied gilded reliefs to 
cypress wood furniture composed of pounded brickdust, chalk 
and gypsum, liquified with animal glue, and which when brought 
to the proper consistence, had relief ornaments impressed on it 
by a matrix or mold of wood, the more important figure por- 
tions being modeled up with tools. Often crystals and imitation 
stones were imbedded in this material. So'-**'* !£^LJ 

Sometimes this relief work was attached by parchment glue 
to canvas previously inserted in the wood panels, to which it is 
attached by the same glue. In some of the late compositions 
brought out textile fibres for giving increased coherence to the 
particles of the composition have been introduced. In short, 
compo work would seem to offer extensive employment for a 
number of waste products. Composition ornaments for pateras, 



Carton pierre is a species of papier-mache 1 , made with paper 
pulp, whiting and size, pressed into plaster molds. The surfaces 
of both are subsequently polished by a process of attrition, when 
they are ready to receive color and gilding. 



Conventional treatment affords play to imagination to fur- 
ther idealize the objects presented. At the same time an ap- 
proach to naturalness, as in depicting flowers and foliage on 
walls, ceilings and carpets, has been unreasonably denounced. 
Whilst we admire nature we also admire her semblance, but the 
closest approach is far from the reality, and will never be taken 
for it. Hence the folly of alleging the impropriety of shaded 
effects on flat surfaces, as walls and carpets. 
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